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including pasture, gardens and townlands) to support 64,450,001
people; in England and Wales 9-3 million acres of arable land (o
25-1 million including permanent pasture) to support 39*950,001
people. Taking arable land alone, there is I acre per 4-5 peopl
in Japan, i acre per 4-3 in England and Wales ; taking arabl
and pasture land together, there is I acre per 3-3 people in Japan
i acre per 1-6 people in England and Wales. Yet in Englanc
and Wales only about 30 per cent, of the foodstuffs requirec
are produced at home. Even allowing for a lower standard o
living the utter dependence of Japan on food supplies from out
side the country is at once apparent. The Japanese farming
families number about 5| millions, so that the average size of j
farm is only a little over 2 J acres. Even in Hokkaido the averag<
area per family is only 10 to 12 acres.
Cultivation is chiefly done by human labour, with rude anc
simple implements ; the farmer often has a single ox or hors<
to assist him, but rarely a team.1 It is only in Hokkaido thai
American farm implements are used. Much that has been saic
as to Chinese agriculture applies also to Japan ; human excreta
farmyard manure, fish guano, wood ash and rice bran are, 01
were, the chief types of manure, but Japan differs from Chins
in the now extensive use of Chile nitrate and chemical manures
which were imported to the extent of over 200,000,000 yer
annually until the home industry developed in the last few
years. Phosphate manures are manufactured from phosphatic
rocks imported from Christmas Island and the islands of Oceania,
In 1872, when the feudal system of government was peacefully
replaced by the Imperial regime, a great change was effected
in the land system. Before that date the feudal lords and tlieii
vassals owned the land and let it to the farmers. In the peaceful
revolution of 1872 the land passed into the possession of the
tenants. About three-fifths of the arable land is now cultivated
by peasant proprietors. Recent years have seen the rise of a
* nouveaux riches ' class of landowners, perhaps less considerate
to their tenants than the old feudal lords. The lot of the Japanese
farmer leaver much to be desired and there is consequently
a drift of the younger generation to the towns. In order to
economize valuable land villages are often built on steep hill-sides
and terracing is practised wherever possible. Nevertheless,
great waste results from excessive fragmentation of holdings
(compare India) and since 1900 much work has been done towards
the adjusting of farms and making the paddy-fields larger and
more economic to work. It is estimated that the increase in
1 There are about 1,100,000 horses aad 1,100,000 horned cattle em-
ployed in tillage.